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MAGICIANS AS KINGS
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of a secret society the most noted Maidu shaman of each
district was supposed to make rain when it was needed, to
ensure a good crop of edible acorns and a plentiful supply
of salmon,   and to drive   away   evil   spirits,   disease,  and
epidemics from the village.    Further, it was his business to
inflict disease and death on hostile villages, which he did
by burning certain roots and blowing the smoke towards the
doomed village, while he said, " Over there, over there, not
here !    To the other place !    Do not come back this way.
We are good.   Make those people sick.    Kill them, they
are bad people."1    Among the  Yokuts, another  tribe of
Californian Indians, the rain-makers exercised great influence.
One of them  by  his insinuating address, eloquence, and
jugglery spread   his fame to  a distance of two hundred
miles, and cunningly availed himself of two years of drought
to levy contributions far and wide from the trembling Indians,
who attributed to his magic the fall of the rain.2    In the
same tribe the wizards drew large profits from the rattle-
snake dance which they danced every spring, capering about
with rattlesnakes twined round their arms ; for after this ex-
hibition many simpletons paid them for complete immunity
from snake-bites, which the wizards were believed able to
grant for a year.8
In South America also the magicians or medicine-men
seem to have been on the highroad to chieftainship or
kingship. One of the earliest settlers on the coast of
Brazil, the Frenchman Thevet, reports that the Indians
"hold these pages (or medicine-men) in such honour and
reverence that they adore, or rather idolise them. You
may see the common folk go to meet them, prostrate them-
selves, and pray to them, saying, ' Grant that I be not ill,
that I do not die, neither I nor my children/ or some
such request. And he answers, 'You shall not die, you
shall not be ill/ and such like replies. But sometimes if
it happens that these pages do not tell the truth, and things
turn out otherwise than they predicted, the people make no
scruple of killing them as unworthy of the title and dignity
1  Roland B. Dixon, op. cit. pp. 328,     (Washington, 1877), pp. 372 if,
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